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PENNSYLVANIA  holas  an  outstand- 
ing   place    in    the    agriculture  of 
America.  It  is  solid.  It  is  stable. 

The  agriculture  of  Pennsylvania 
knows  no  '  boom"  or  "bust"  periods 
because  the  farm  people  who  run  it 
are  frugal,  conservative,  and  wise  in 
the  ways  of  tilling  the  soil  and  raising 
livestock.  They  have  created  an  indus- 
try that  today  is  valued  at  nearly. two 
billion  dollars.  In  value  of  farm 
products  Pennsylvania  ranks  13th  in 
the  Nation. 

In  general,  I  entertain  no  fears  for 
the  future  of  agriculture  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Except  for  certain  products  in 
which  we  lead  all  other  states,  our 
agriculture  is  not  spectacular— but  it 
is  substantial  and  will  endure. 

For  a  century  following  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  by  William 
Penn,  the  agriculture  of  this  State  was 
largely  of  the  type  known  as  subsis- 
tence farming.  Our  farmers  in  Colonial 
and  pioneering  days  grew  little  more 
than  would  support  their  families.  In 
the  following  50  years  or  more  this 
was  the  leading  agricultural  state  in 
the  Nation.  The  more  abundant  food 
supplies  in  Pennsylvania  influenced 
General  Washington  in  his  selection  of 
Valley  Forge  for  wintering  his  troops 
in  1777-78.  Pennsylvania  was  known  as 
"the  breadbasket  of  the  Revolutionary 
War." 

In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  Century 
Pennsylvania  was  the  principal  prov 
ing  ground  for  early  inventions  that 
eventually  led  to  the  mechanization  of 
our  National  agriculture.  The  first 
iron  plows,  mechanical  rakes,  reapers, 
threshing  machines  and  the  earliest 
tractors  were  tried'  out  or  operated  or. 
Pennsylvania  farms,  then  the  agricul- 
tural center  of  the  Nation. 

Opening  western  lands  to  home- 
steading  after  the  Civil  War  attracted 
many  of  our  best  farmers  and  they 
there  established  Pennsylvania  farming 
methods  that  have  contributed  much 
to  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in 
the  mid-West. 

A  Strong  Foundation 

William  Penn  was  deeply  conscious 
of  the  need  for  developing  a  substan- 


tial agriculture,  and  the  necessity  fc 
soil  conservation.  Among  conditior 
agreed  upon  between  Penn  and  thos 
who  were  called  the  "adventurers  an 
purchasers"  in  the  Province  was  a 
agreement  that  "in  clearing  the  groun 
care  be  taken  to  leave  one  acre  of  tret 
for  every  five  acres  cleared  . 

English  and  Scotch-Irish  farmei 
were  the  first  to  develop  our  livestoc 
industry.  Germans  comihg  to  Pennsy 
vania  developed  the  system  of  cro 
rotation  and  the  use  of  manure  an 
lime.  They  treated   their  soils  wel 
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Today,  after  six  to  eight  generation: 
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the^e  lanrls  in  some  areas  produce  a 
much  or  more  than  when  first  croppec 
Our  son  is  our  lifeline.  If  we  cherish  \% 
hold  and  nourish  our  soil,  it  in  turj 
win  nrovide  amply  for  us. 

Nature  was  bountiful  in  her  provi 
sion  for  a  diversified  agriculture  li 
Pennsylvania,  giving  us  many  fertil 
acres  and  a  climate  that  favors  grass 
land  farming.  We  are  told  that  in  onli 
one  other  state— California— ^is  theri 
greater  diversification  of  farm  product 
than  ill  Pennsylvania. 

Million  Acres  Less 

So-called  "family-size"  farms  havt 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  back 
bone  of  Pennsylvania  agriculture.  Thev 
average  about  87  acres,  approximately 
43  acres  being  improved  or  cropland 
the  remainder  comprising  highly  im 
portant  pasture  or  woodland. 

Compared  with  the  year  1«50  we  now 
have  more  farms  but  about  the  same 
amount  of  all  land  in  farms,  approxi- 
mately 15  million  acres.  The  portion  o: 
land  in  farms  is  the  same,  52  per  cent 
Today's  cropland  of  7,372,000  acres  is 
about  1,250,000  less  than  all  improved 
land  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Fifty  years  ago  we  reached  the  peak 
of  nearly  225,000  farms,  19,370,000  acres 
in  farms  and  13,210,000  acres  of  crop 
land.  The  average  size  of  our  171,761 
farms  in  1945  was  practically  the  same 
as  in  1900.  Although  we  have  lost  over 
one  million  acres  of  crop  land  in  the 
past  20  years — land  that  became'  un- 
profitable for  general  agricultural  pur- 
poses— our  production  has  been  main- 
tained at  high  levels. 
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)uring  and  since  World  II,  all-time 
ords  have  been  established  by  Penn- 
vania  farmers  for  production  of 
k  eggs,  swine,  turkeys,  broilers  and 
lckens  raised,  green  peas  and  all 
•etables  for  canning  and  freezing, 
•vious  records  were  broken  last  year 
h  5%  billion  pounds  of  milk  and 
re  than  3  billion  eggs  produced, 
ese  records  reflect  the  trend  toward 
ry  and*  poultry  production  in  recent 
rs. 

The  Outlook 

:!f 'or  next  year  and  some  years  to 
ne  we  can  look  forward  to  little 
-  T-all  change  in  Pennsylvania  agri- 
*lture  Like  "Ole  Man  River"  it  will 
t  keep  rolling  along,  substantial  and 
id  constantly  improving  in  quantity 
i  quality.  No  longer  able  to  provide 
the  grains  needed  for  increased 
nbers  of  livestock  and  poultry,  we 
*x>rt  large  amounts  from  other  areas. 
W  Ve  have  one  of  our  biggest  corn 
ps  this  year.  Wheat  farmers  suf- 
ed  severe  losses  due  to  insects  and 
ease.  Oats  are  better  than  average 


but  other  grains  are  less.  We  have  a 
record  acre  yield  of  potatoes;  hay  and 
tobacco  are  better  than  average  but 
we  have  only  about  half  of  a  normal 
apple  crop,  and  hot  weather  reduced 
the  peach  harvest.  Compared  with  the 
10-year  average,  1937-46,  corn,  wheat 
and  tobacco  acreages  are  only  slightly 
higher  this  year,  barley  and  hay  about 
the  same  as  average;  oats,  rye,  buck- 
wheat and  potato  acreages  are  well  be- 
low average.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe,  at  this  time,  that  any  of  these 
acreages  will  be  increased  in  1949. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  number  of  feeder  cattle, 
but  our  milk  cows  reached  a  record 
high  of  1,000,000  last  year.  All  other 
livestock  numbers  are  less  than  average 
while  chickens,  broilers  and  turkeys 
are  well  above  average. 

The  point  is,  Pennsylvania  agricul- 
ture, over  recent  years,  has  struck  a 
more  or  less  even  keel,  but  flexible  to 
the  degree  that  supply  can  be  increased 
or  decreased  as  found  necessary  by 
farmers  who  are  on  the  doorsteo  of 
the  greatest  markets  in  the  world. 


[forts  of  Pennsylvania  Farmers  Place 
kite  at  or  Near  Top  With  Many  Products 


ECAUSE  Pennsylvania  ranks  as  the 
second  greatest  industrial  Common- 
ilth  in  the  Nation,  few  realize  that 
is  also  a  highly  important  agricul- 
al  area.  •  Its  farm  lands,  surpassed 
size  by  31  other  states,  annually 
)duce  in  such  quantities  as  to  rank 
ansylvania  13th  in  the  value  of  all 
•icultural  products. 
According  to  the  Federal  Farm  Cen- 
;  of  1945,  Pennsylvania  has  171,761 
•ms.  They  represent  a  capital  invest- 
m  of  nearly  $1,500,000,000  in  land, 
ildings,  machinery  and  other  equip- 
snt. 

Vs  of  January  1,  1948,  the  value  of 
a  >ps,  livestock  and  poultry  on  hand 
s  estimated  at  about  $500,000,000, 
liking  a  total  valuation  of  almost  two 
lion  dollars.  This  is  more  than  twice 
;  capital  invested  in  all  mining  and 
;::  irrying  in  -the  State  and  compares 
/orably   with   investments   in  the 


Commonwealth's  metal   products  in- 
dustries, and  with  all  other  manufac 
curing  industries  in  the  State. 

With  expenses  of  farming  reaching 
all-time  high  levels  in  1947,  cash  farm 
income  was  also  a  record  at  $767,- 
172,000,  according  to  Federal-State  re- 
ports. 

Pennsylvanians  can  be  proud  that 
their  State  stands  at  the  top  or  near 
tfee  top  in  production  of  a  dozen  or 
more  farm  and  allied  products.  They 
can  take  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
Pennsylvania  farmers  regularly  grow 
an  average  of  more  wheat  per  acre 
than  those  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota  or  any .  other  mid- west  wheat- 
belt  state. 

In  1947  more  corn,  wheat,  barley, 
rye,  tobacco,  hay  and  potatoes  were 
grown  per  acre  in  Pennsylvania  than 
the  national  average  for  those  crops. 
Milk  production  in   Pennsylvania  is 


greater  per  cow  and  egg  production  per 
100  layers  is  above  the  national  aver- 
age. 

Pennsylvania  "Farm  Firsts" 

Pennsylvania  ranks  FIRST  among 
all  the  states  in  the  production  of 
mushrooms,  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  buck- 
wheat, spring  and  fall  spinach,  pro- 
ducer-retailed milk,  and  nursery-grown 
Christmas  trees.  This  State  produces 
more  turkeys  than  any  other  East  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Pennsylvania  stands  FIRST  in  the 
Nation  in  the  number  of  farmer  retail 
markets,  the  number  of  baby  chick 
hatcheries,  the  value  of  crops  grown 
under  glass,  and  in  the  volume  of 
apples  state-graded  for  processing.  In 
1946  and  1948  it  led  all  states  in  the 
yield  per  acre  of  green  peas  for  pro- 
cessing. 

Pennsylvania  is  FIRST  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ice  cream,  Philadelphia 
cream  cheese,  sausage,  and  scrapple. 
It  has  more  carbonated  beverage  and 
soft  drink  plants  than  any  other  state. 

Pennsylvania  has  the  largest  apple 
processing  plant  in  the  world  (Bigler- 
ville),  the  largest  grape  juice  plant  in 
the  world  (North  East),  the  largest 
package  ice  cream  plant  in  the  world 
(Harrisburg),  and  the  largest  State 
Farm  Show  Building  in  the  world 
under  one  roof,  in  the  Capital  City. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  state  to 
pass  meat  inspection  -laws  and  the  first 
to  establish  livestock  sanitary  service. 
Today  the  State  is  a  leader  in  control 
of  tuberculosis  and  Bang  disease  in 
cattle,  also  in  plant  insect  and  disease 
control.  Both  are  vital  to  a  successful 
agriculture. 

Pennsylvania  food  laws  are  recog 
nized  generally  as  among  the  best  in 
the  Nation.  In  many  respects  they  are 
more  exacting  than  the  Federal  Pure 
Food  Laws.  ' 

Near  Top  in  Milk  and  Eggs 

Pennsylvania  ranks  second  as  a  milk- 
consuming  State.  The  1945  U.  S.  Farm 
Census  reveals  there  are  about  41,000 
dairy  farms  in  the  Commonwealth. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  State's 
agricultural  income  is  from  the  sale 
of  dairy  products. 

In  1947  Pennsylvania  stood  third 
among  all  the  states  in  the  amount  of 
gross  farm  income  from  dairy  products 


(more  than  $275,000,0001,  third  in  value 
of  farm  butter  sold,  fifth  in  value  ol 
dairy  cows,  seventh  in  total  milk  pro-ljj 
duction  and  ninth  in  the  number  of 
milk  cows  two  years  old  and  over.  In 
the  past  40  years  total  production  oi 
milk  has  increased  55  per  cent  and 
average  production  per  cow  has  ad- 
vanced 51  per  cent.  Cash  income  from 
dairying  in  1947  was  $252,000,000. 

Production  of  more  than  3  billion 
eggs  on  Pennsylvania  farms  in  1941 
advanced  the  State  from  fourth  to 
third  place  in  the  United  State  in  total 
output.  The  State  advanced  from  third 
to  second  in  the  value  of  eggs  pro- 
duced and  was  fourth  in  the  number 
and  second  in  value  of  chickens  on 
farms  January  1,  1948. 

Cash  income  from  sale  of  chickens 
and  eggs  in  1947  was  approximately 
$166,000,000.  Gross  income  from  chick- 
ens, eggs,  turkeys  and  broilers  exceeded 
$200,000,000.  Ten  Pennsylvania  counties 
are  among  the  100  highest  chicken 
counties  in  the  United  States.  In  num-i 
ber  and  value  of  turkeys,  this  State 
ranked  sixth  in  1947,  advancing  from 
eighth  in  1946. 

Corn  is  "King  of  Crops" 

Pennsylvania  in  1947  ranked  third 
among  all  the  states  in  production  of 
maple  sugar;  fourth  in  apples,  sour 
cherries,  clover  and  timothy  hay;  fifth 
in  maple  sirup  and  grapes;  seventh  in 
potatoes  and  all  tobacco;  eighth  in 
sweet  cherries,  all  cherries  and  timothy 
seed,  and  tenth  in  peaches,  honey,  and 
all  hay. 

"King"  of  Pennsylvania  crops  is 
corn.  The  1947  production  of  57,460,000 
bushels  ranked  the  State  13th  in  the 
Nation  and  the  value  led  all  other 
crops  in  the  Commonwealth  at  close 
to  $141,000,000. 

Hay  is  second  in  value  at  nearly 
$64,000,000  followed  in  order  by  wheat, 
potatoes,  oats,  commercial  truck  crops, 
all  tobacco,  commercial  apples,  barley, 
peaches,  buckwheat,  grapes,  cherries, 
soybeans,  red  clover  seed,  pears,  rye, 
maple  products,  and  timothy  seed. 

Leading  in  Pennsylvania  livestock 
values  are  cattle  and  calves  at  $268,- 
476,000  as  of  January  1,  1948.  Milk  cows 
and  heifers  alone  were  valued  at  al- 
most $204,000,000.  Chickens  then  were 
worth  over  $42,000,000  followed  in  jj 
order  by  hogs,  horses  and  colts,  sheep  j| 
and  lambs,  mules,  and  turkeys. 
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